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Page  One 

The  year  was  1912.  The  vibrant  new  Century,  barely  a  dozen  years  of 
age,  was  starry-eyed  and  visionary.  So  much  to  do.  So  many  new  plans  to  be 
made.  So  many  exciting  new  fields  to  be  explored.  Old  traditions  were 
being  discarded;  revolutionary  ideas  in  the  areas  of  industry,  education  and 
government  were  being  investigated.  The  challenge  of  change  was  in  the  air. 

The  automobile,  although  still  regarded  with  skittish  disdain  by  the 
horse,  had  been  eagerly  accepted  by  an  enthusiastic  public.  Henry  Ford  had 
declared  a  minimum  wage  of  $5.00  per  day  and  overnight  became  the  world’s 
most  discussed  industrialist.  The  Wright  Brothers  had  sold  their  patent  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  plans  for  bigger,  better,  speedier  planes  were  being 
feverishly  perfected.  The  heady  aura  of  progress  and  prosperity  was 
everywhere.  With  one  exception.  Dispirited  workers  in  the  field  of  public 
welfare  and  social  service  were  still  struggling  with  ancient  and 
unproductive  methods.  A  transfusion  was  badly  needed,  and  nowhere  was  the 
need  more  apparent  than  with  the  handicapped,  especially  the  visually 
handicapped.  Any  proposed  change  in  existing  official  agency  procedures  was 
pigeonholed  for  future  consideration  and  simply  collected  dust.  In 
Massachusetts,  a  State  Agency,  to  be  known  as  the  "Division  of  the  Blind," 
was  established  in  1906.  Still  in  its  infancy,  it  was  forced  to  cope  with 
both  limited  funds  and  limiting  regulations.  Private  organizations, 
interested  and  sympathetic  individuals  were  depended  on  for  the  supplementary 
aid  so  sorely  needed. 

1912  -  and  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Rosenbaum,  known  to  her  friends  as  "Fannie"  and 
to  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  as  it  was  then  named,  for  her  interest 
in  the  children  being  educated  there,  assumed  the  leadership  of  a  group  of 
six  women  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  to  be  known  as 
"THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  BLIND."  Four  of  these  ladies  were  to  be  assigned 
special  duties  under  the  quaint  title  of  "BEFRIENDING  AND  VISITING  COMMITTEE." 
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Monthly  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  of  the  chairman,  an  ambitious  program  was 
planned  and  methods  adopted  to  implement  that  program.  Mrs.  Rosenbaum  was  very 
close  to  the  problems  and  frustrations  of  the  blind.  Her  brother's  failing  sight, 
which  eventually  resulted  in  total  loss  of  vision,  had  made  dramatically  clear 
the  narrow  world  the  blind  inhabited  and  how  completely  dependent  they  we re  on 
family  and  friends;  dramatically  clear  that  to  communicate,  associate  and 
socialize  with  both  blind  and  sighted  members  of  their  community  was  a  very  real 
need.  And  the  "Befriending  and  Visiting  Committee"  prepared  to  live  up  to  its 
name.  These  ladies  were  more  than  dedicated.  They  we' °  determined.  And  to  a 
determined  woman  an  obstacle  is  something  to  walk  around  or  climb  over. 

Certainly  it  never  deters  one  from  an  appointed  task.  The  Committee  was  not  -* 
only  indefatigable  but  was  supremely  confident  that  whatever  had  to  be  done 
could  be  done.  And  they  did  it.  The  most  astonishing  fact  is  that  so  much 
was  accomplished  for  so  many  by  so  few.  Cases  were  brought  to  their  attention 
by  the  State  Agency  for  the  Blind,  by  private  individuals,  by  Temples, 

Churches  of  all  denominations,  by  the  Social  Service  Departments  of  various 
hospitals.  Investigating  these  cases  was  accomplished  with  an  amazing 
thoroughness  and  a  minimum  of  red  tape.  Where  necessary,  appointments  were 
arranged  with  oculists,  dentists,  orthopedists,  internists,  all  of  whom  gave 
their  services  gratis  or  at  welfare  rates.  Hospitals  cooperated  when  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  was  found  necessary.  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  provided 
dental  care;  Tufts  College  made  dental  plates.  Transportaion  for  these 
appointments  and  the  follow-up  visits  were  the  responsibility  of  the  committee 
member  assigned  to  the  particular  case.  New  and  used  clothing  was  collected 
and  distributed  not  only  to  the  blind  individual  but  to  other  needy  members 
of  their  families.  Heating  fuel  (in  those  early  days,  coal)  was  delivered 
throughout  the  winter.  Where  emergency  financial  need  was  indicated,  it 
was  speedily  provided.  At  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Committee  each  case 
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was  fully  reported  and  all  details  pertaining  to  it  discussed. 

Blind  men  and  women  living  in  the  Roxbury  area  were  contacted  and  formed 
into  a  group  called  "The  Roxbury  Circle."  Two  Thursdays  a  month  this  group, 
numbering  twenty-four,  were  called  for  and  taken  to  the  Y.M.H.A.  on  Seaver 
Street,  Roxbury,  where  a  room  was  provided  for  their  use,  and  an  afternoon 
program  of  entertainment  and  refreshments  enjoyed.  Later,  when  a  larger  room 
became  necessary,  the  meeting  place  was  changed  to  the  Mishkan  Tefila  Temple, 
also  on  Seaver  Street.  To  many  of  the  blind  these  two  afternoons  a  month  were 
the  only  occasions  they  left  their  homes,  their  small  rooms  in  boarding  houses, 
or  their  assigned  cubicles  in  nursing  homes.  As  the  years  went  on,  requests 
from  suburban  areas  to  be  included  in  this  group  grew  to  such  proportions  a 
motor  squad  of  volunteers  known  as  "THURSDAY  DRIVERS"  was  formed.  In  addition 
to  the  original  Roxbury  group,  blind  people  were  called  for  in  Newton,  Brookline 
Lynn,  Charlestown,  Revere,  Chelsea,  the  South,  North  and  West  Ends  of  Boston, 
and  the  name  changed  to  "The  Thursday  Circle."  To  many  of  the  drivers  and 
their  equal  number  of  assistants,  this  was  their  introduction  to  working  with 
blind  people,  and  from  this  group  of  volunteers  future  board  members  were  to 
be  selected.  In  the  early  summer,  a  full  day  at  Norumbega  Park  and  a  "garden 
party"  at  the  home  of  a  board  member  were  also  scheduled.  Blind  women  who 
lived  at  Woolson  House,  Cambridge,  and  blind  male  residents  at  Rogers  House, 
South  Boston,  were  taken  for  drives  to  the  country  and  beaches,  outings  looked 
forward  to  as  vivid  spots  in  a  drab  and  monotonous  existence. 

Elderly  blind  were  visited  at  Nursing  Homes,  Hospitals  and  Homes  for  the 
Aged,  and  were  remembered  with  gifts  at  holiday  seasons.  Jewish  blind  received 
Passover  and  Chanukah  checks,  and  each  December  a  combined  Chanukah-Christmas 
party  was  enjoyed  by  all,  regardless  of  religious  affiliations.  The  blind  at 
Fernald  School  participated  in  this  Holiday  Party,  and  toys  were  sent  to  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 
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The  Committee  provided  funds  to  enable  a  number  of  boys  attending  Perkins 
to  go  to  Summer  Camp.  For  several  seasons  they  attended  a  camp  operated  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  transportation  became 
a  problem,  particularly  during  the  gas-rationing  days  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  American  Red  Cross  provided  Station  Wagons  and  Drivers.  Truly  a  situation 
where  everyone  was  anxious  and  willing  to  work  together  in  a  common  cause. 

Only  once  in  the  Committee' s  long  history  was  this  summer  program  in  jeopardy. 
In  November,  1920,  the  bank  in  which  all  funds  were  deposited  closed  its  doors, 
and  the  Committee  was  left  penniless.  In  the  Spring  of  1921,  with  funds  still 
not  available,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Camp  Program  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

But  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Committee  came  to  +he  rescue.  A  direct  appeal 
by  each  member  to  personal  friends  was  more  than  successful  and  enabled  the 
program  to  continue  without  interruption.  In  later  years,  when  Sunlight  Camp 
at  Scituate  for  adults  and  Camp  Allen,  New  Hampshire,  for  girls,  were 
established,  the  Committee  contributed  funds  to  enable  more  blind  to  have  a  .. 
brief  vacation  and  arranged  the  transportation  to  these  destinations. 

Blindness  does  not  discriminate  as  to  race,  creed  or  color,  and  the  work 
of  the  Committee  was  non-sectarian  in  all  areas  except  that  of  religion. 

Temple  Israel  Sisterhood  provided  transprtation  to  and  from  Sunday  School  for 
the  Jewish  children  at  Perkins,  supplied  brailled  prayer  books,  and  in  1918  a 
girl  student  at  Perkins  was  confirmed  by  Rabbi  Harry  Levi  in  that  year's 
confirmation  class. 

Ever  increasing  requests  for  service,  and  the  broader  scope  this  entailed, 
necessitated  enlarging  the  number  of  working  members.  By  1933  the  personnel 
of  the  organization  numbered  twenty-two  active  members,  the  name  became 
"BOSTON  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  BLIND,"  and  the  program  was  extended  into  further 
areas  of  assistance. 

Throughout  the  State,  industrial  workshops  for  the  visually  handicapped 
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Page  Five 

were  in  operation,  and  here  many  of  the  blind  were  employed  in  making  aprons, 
towels,  dish  cloths,  dusters,  pot  holders,  brooms,  brushes.  Plans  to  give  this 
saleable  merchandise  wider  distribution  were  put  in  motion  by  the  Committee. 
Booths  were  donated  by  organizations  at  their  fund-raising  functions,  and  the 
public  was  made  aware  of  the  many  items  available.  Each  article  bore  the  maker's 
names  and  he  or  she  received  the  entire  proceeds. 

Requests  covered  an  enormously  wide  range  of  every  aspect  of  social 
services  financial  aid  for  postoperative  care  in  nursing  homes,  payment  of 
medical  bills,  personal  shoppers  when  the  need  arose,  investigating  job 
possibilities  for  partially  sighted.  Radios  were  provided  and  a  twenty-four 
hour  repair  service  maintained.  Readers  for  students  were  supplied,  and  in  1933 
a  Scholarship  Fund  was  established,  the  first  recipient  a  young  Jewish  blind 
student  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  financial  picture  was  one  that  required  deft  handling.  Boston  Section 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  had  as  part  of  their  philanthropic  program  a 
project  for  the  blind,  and  when  cases  of  blindness  were  called  to  their 
attention  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Committee  who  did  the  investigating  and 
the  follow-up  work,  reporting  action  taken  to  the  Council.  The  Council  gave 
the  Committee  publicity  and  provided  a  yearly  subsidy  for  their  program.  The 
Sisterhood  of  Temple  Israel  financed  all  aspects  of  the  religious  program,  and 
a  yearly  appeal  for  funds  was  made  by  the  Committee  to  the  community  at  large. 
These  different  financial  resources,  plus  the  direct  approach  by  each  board 
member  to  personal  friends,  provided  funds.  But  the  inescapable  fact  was 
always  apparent.  Each  dollar  had  to  do  the  work  of  two  and  simply  could  not 
be  stretched  to  meet  the  many  demands. 

1940  -  and  the  beginning  of  many  changes.  The  germ  of  an  idea  had  taken 
root  and  was  fast  flowering  into  full  bloom.  The  time  had  come  to  cut  the 
silver  cord.  At  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  having  long  since  attained  majority, 
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the  Committee  felt  the  urge  to  attain  independence,  assume  its  own  identity  and 
become  a  self-sustaining,  self-governing  organization.  Plans  for  the  future 
began  to  take  shape.  The  warm  association  that  had  existed  for  so  many 
years  with  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was  terminated  in  May,  1940,  with  the 
Council’s  good  wishes  and  assurances  of  their  complete  cooperation.  With  hopes 
high,  wheels  were  put  in  motion.  Since  it  was  most  important  that  there 
should  be  no  interruption  of  the  present  services  being  provided,  finances 
were  the  first  concern. 

1940  -  and  the  first  membership  campaign  in  the  history  of  the  Committee 
was  inaugurated.  The  drive  for  contributing  membership,  with  dues  at  $1.00  a 
year,  was  met  with  gratifying  results.  The  first  standing  rules  we re  proposed 
which,  after  many  amendments  and  revisions,  were  to  be  eventually  adopted  in 
1945  as  By-Laws. 

1941  -  marked  the  first  meeting  open  to  the  public,  enabling  all  the 
contributing  members  and  their  friends  to  attend  and  be  informed  as  to  what  was 
presently  being  done  for  the  blind  by  the  City  and  State,  what  the  Boston 
Committee  had  done  in  the  past,  what  it  hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  future. 

This  open  meeting  was  to  become  a  yearly  event,  eagerly  anticipated  by  all 
members  and  attended  by  the  heads  of  official  agencies  and  the  leaders  of 
organizations  interested  in  similar  work. 

The  Fannie  L.  Rosenbaum  Remembrance  Fund  had  been  established,  proceeds 
providing  canes,  radios,  and  brailled  watches.  In  later  years  other  categories 
were  added,  enabling  contributors  to  donate  funds  through  this  medium  for 
scholarships,  transportation,  special  recreational  activities  for  the  blind, 
and  Hebrew  Braille  instruction  for  the  children  at  Perkins. 

The  Scholarship  program  was  expanding  rapidly.  The  Committee  had 
undertaken  the  full  tuition  of  a  student  at  Radcliffe,  plus  a  monthly  allowance 
for  her  incidentals?  had  become  responsible  for  the  tuition  of  a  blind  boy  at 
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a  sighted  nursery  and  for  board  and  room  for  a  small  blind  girl  at  the  Home 

For  Little  Wanderers  until  she  attained  the  mental  age  required  for  attendance 

at  Perkins.  Requests  continued  to  increase.  Scholarships  were  awarded  to 

students  at  Boston  University  Law  School,  Boston  College,  Harvard,  Brown, 

Brandeis,  Overbrook  School  of  Social  Service.  At  the  Boston  Nursery  for 

Blind  Babies  arrangements  were  made  for  a  31-yr.  old  girl  to  attend  first  as 

2 

a  day  pupil  and  later  as  a  live-in  pupil  until  she  entered  Perkins.  This  child 
has  become  one  of  the  organization's  better-known  proteges.  At  a  very  early 
age  she  showed  remarkable  musical  talent,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough 
for  piano  lessons  the  organization  subsidized  her  entire  musical  education. 
While  still  a  student  at  Perkins  she  was  guest  artist  at  different  functions 
and  was  guest  soloist  with  thePops  Orchestra.  With  few  exceptions,  recipients 
of  Scholarships  have  developed  into  responsible,  well-adjusted  individuals, 
justifying  the  faith  and  confidence  shown  in  them. 

1942  -  and  a  signal  honor  was  conferred  on  the  organization.  The 
President  of  the  Committee  was  appointed  by  Governor  Saltonstall  to  serve 
a  five-year  term  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Division  of 
the  Blind.  This  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  five  members  and  headed  by  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  Governor,  was  also  an  Appeal  Board,  and  the  Boston 
Committee's  representative  was  selected  to  serve  as  secretary.  She  was 
subsequently  reappointed  to  further  five-year  terms  by  the  late  Governors 
Tobin  and  Dever,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  thirteen  years,  resigning  when 
she  moved  out  of  the  State.  A  board  member,  who  had  been  a  professional  social 
service  worker,  was  selected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  and  was  then 
reappointed  to  a  five-year  term  by  Governor  Herter.  The  services  of  these  two 
women  in  this  most  important  post  was  not  only  a  tribute  to  their  individual 
outstanding  qualifications  but  recognition  of  the  organization  they  represented 
and  its  status  in  the  community.  Because  of  this  close  relationship  with  the 
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State  Agency,  the  Committee  had  the  opportunity  of  keeping  abreast  of 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  blind.  It  sent  representatives  to  the  State 
House  when  these  bills  were  heard,  was  recorded  in  support  of  those  measures 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  blind  and  was  outspoken  in  opposition  to  bills 
that  were  not  advantageous. 

1945  -  and  once  again  a  change  in  name.  The  Board  unanimously  voted  that 
the  ’’Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind”  become  "BOSTON  AID  TO  THE  BLIND,  INC., 
JEWISH  GUILD,”  to  be  affectionately  referred  to  as  "BAB",  and  the  By-Laws  and 
Corporation  Papers  were  legally  recorded. 

1947  -  and  the  organization  had  survived  the  depression  years  and  two 
world  wars  with  only  a  minimum  curtailment  of  activities.  At  this  point  it 
could  very  well  have  decided  to  rest  on  its  laurels.  But  laurel  leaves  make 
for  uncomfortable  sitting,  and  there  were  further  avenues  to  be  explored.  The 
complete  absence  of  a  meeting  place  for  the  blind  had  long  been  a  topic  of 
discussion.  The  blind  had  often  expressed  the  wish  for  a  club  room  or  center 
where  they  could  meet  their  friends,  other  than  the  two  days  a  month  the 
Thursday  Circle  enjoyed.  Was  the  dream  of  a  Center  too  much  to  hope  for? 

Could  it  become  an  eventuality?  A  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  BAB 
to  investigate  all  the  possibilities  and  report  their  findings.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  the  visually  handicapped  in  all  communities  to  ascertain  their 
feelings.  Would  a  Center,  or  a  Club  Room,  be  something  the  majority  desired? 
Would  the  Division  of  the  Blind  regard  the  proposal  with  approval?  'Would  there 
be  much  difficulty  finding  a  location  that  would  be  fairly  accessible  to  the 
blind  who  did  venture  out  with  seeing  eye  dogs?  Would  it  be  enough  of  an 
inducement  for  them  to  master  the  intricacies  of  bus  and  trolley  transportation? 
And  the  question  that  loomed  the  largest.  Could  such  a  venture  be  financed? 

The  response  to  the  questionnaires  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  project. 

In  the  Spring  of  1948  it  was  announced  that  Life  Membership  had  been  established 
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by  BAB,  the  funds  so  realized  to  be  used  for  a  Center  for  all  the  blind,  and 
once  again  Board  Members  girded  themselves  for  action. 

1948  -  the  month  was  October,  and  295  Huntington  Avenue  was  electric 
with  excitement.  Ten  months  of  constant  work,  investigating  and  planning  was 
about  to  reach  its  peak  with  the  opening  of  the  first  and  only  recreational 
and  educational  Center  for  the  blind  in  New  England.  The  long-anticipated 
occasion  had  been  publicized  through  the  press,  organizations,  individuals. 
Representatives  of  the  different  religious  faiths  and  City  and  State  officials 
had  accepted  invitations  to  be  present.  Husbands  of  Board  Members  had  been 
pressed  into  service  and  were  stationed  at  strategic  spots  -  at  subway  exits 
and  street  crossings,  at  street  car  and  bus  stops  -  to  direct  the  blind  to  the 
Center.  The  blind  came  singly  and  in  groups,  with  guides,  with  sighted  friends, 
in  chartered  buses  from  outlying  areas,  and  in  Red  Cross  Station  W agons  manned 
by  volunteer  drivers.  They  came  from-  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Brockton,  Quincy, 
Worcester,  from  Fall  River,  Haverhill,  Springfield,  Providence.  They  came 

out  of  boredom,  loneliness,  perhaps  out  of  curiosity.  They  stayed  to  dance  to 
a  professional  orchestra,  to  laugh,  to  talk,  to  enjoy  the  ice  cream,  cake  and 
tonic . 

A  program  of  activities  was  announced,  with  volunteers  to  give  instruction 
in  metal  and  leather  work,  ceramics,  rug  weaving,  knitting,  sewing,  typing. 

Some  time  later  music  appreciation  and  choral  groups  were  to  be  added.  The 
Center  was  to  be  open  four  afternoons  and  four  evenings  a  week.  Monthly  . 
Saturday  Night  Dances  were  to  be  held,  with  the  Musicians'  Union  providing  the 
orchestra  as  their  personal  contribution.  The  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  first 
month's  rent  check  when  it  was  realized  that  the  one  large  room  was  altogether 
inadequate.  It  was  then  decided  that  BAB's  brain  child  needed  a  father,  and 
once  again  the  wheels  of  progress  went  into  action. 

1949  -  and  the  MEN'S  COUNCIL  was  conceived.  An  Executive  Board  of  twenty- 
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five  men,  headed  by  a  sympathetic,  energetic,  astute  President  (who  was  to 
remain  in  that  office  for  ten  years)  prepared  to  give  all  the  aid  and  comfort 
a  father  can  give  to  a  child  of  such  proportions.  With  their  financial 
assistance  a  second  room  was  added  to  the  Center,  and  a  workshop  was  equipped 
with  all  the  requisites  for  turning  out  hand  craft  of  amazing  perfection. 
Further  activities  were  added:  cooking  classes,  bowling,  bingo,  monthly 
square  dances  with  a  professional  caller.  BAB  was  listed  by  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  sheltered  workshop,  eligible  to  accept  sub-contracts.  Projects  of  an 
assembly-line  type  were  turned  over  to  the  Center  for  the  blind  to  work  on. 

In  conformance  with  State  Law,  the  blind  were  paid  according  to  the  hourly 
wage  established  for  the  handicapped  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  As  welcome 
as  the  extra  earnings  were  to  augment  their  slim  budget,  a  more  important 
factor  Was  evident  -  a  proud  confidence  in  their  new-found  ability  and  the 
knowledge  that  their  earning  capacity,  though  limited,  could  be 
developed. 

1953  -  and  the  Center  had  expanded  from  one  room  to  four  rooms,  with 
private  offices,  fully-equipped  workshop,  and  a  kitchen  with  the  most  modern 
of  freezers  and  refrigerators  to  take  care  of  the  refreshments  served  at  every 
afternoon  and  evening  session.  The  Men’s  Council  underwrote  the  capital 
improvements  that  were  necessary  and  assumed  the  entire  rent  bill.  A  full-time 
Executive  Director  and  Secretary  replaced  the  part-time  office  employees.  In 
expanding  the  public  relations  program,  craft  work  was  exhibited  at  Public 
Libraries  and  at  Banks  throughout  the  City,  and  the  sale  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind  was  proving  most  successful. 

BAB  was  the  first  private  agency  in  New  England  to  receive  the  "SEAL  OF 
GOOD  PRACTICE"  from  AAV©  (American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind)  a 
national  organization  founded  in  1895.  This  SEAL  was  awarded  only  to  those 
agencies  whose  scope  of  services  and  methods  of  administration  of  funds 
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complied  in  every  respect  with  the  rigid  requirements  and  high  level  of 
integrity  established  by  this  national  organization.  BAB,  the  only  Jewish- 
sponsored  organization  in  Massachusetts  doing  State-wide,  non-profit,  non-sec¬ 
tarian,  inter-racial  work,  was  recognized  as  a  potent  factor  in  social  service 
and  a  leader  among  those  agencies  doing  work  for  the  visually  handicapped. 

1953  -  and  the  Director  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  designated  BAB 
as  the  sole  agency  in  charge  of  the  Jewish  religious  program  *  *.  •  . 
at  the  School,  with  requests  for  special  instruction  being  referred  to  the 
agency.  The  Jewish  children  at  Perkins  ranged  in  age  from  five  years  to 
graduation  age  and  numbered  from  one  child  to  sixteen  girls  and  boys.  Requests 
for  Bar  and  Bas  Mitzvahs  were  numerous,  each  child  requiring  special 
instruction.  After  much  time,  effort  and  experimentation,  a  certified  Hebrew 
Braillist  was  engaged,  and  an  ambitious  program  in  Hebrew  History  and  Religion 
was  inaugurated.  The  Director  of  the  Hebrew  Braille  Institute  of  America 
became  interested  in  this  religious  program  and  offered  the  Institute's 
cooperation  in  supplying  the  students  with  the  brailled  text  books  and  special 
material  needed. 

Of  all  the  children  who  were  prepared  for  Bas  Mitzvah,  perhaps  the  most 
poignant  was  the  blind  girl  who  wanted  to  share  the  Temple  exercises  with  her 
sighted  twin  and  acquitted  herself  with  gratifying  competence.  In  another 
instance,  when  the  parents  of  a  blind  girl,  whose  home  was  in  the  Middle  West, 
arrived  in  Boston  the  night  before  their  daughter's  Bas  Mitzvah,  they  found  all 
the  details  had  been  arranged  by  BAB  and  the  Temple  where  the  Services  were 
held. 

Since  there  were  so  few  Hebrew  Braillists,  BAB  established  a  scholarship 
in  1953  at  Hebrew  Teachers  College  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  sighted 
pupils  and  teachers  in  Hebrew  Braille  so  that  they  in  turn  would  be  prepared 
to  teach  the  Jewish  blind.  In  accepting  the  scholarship  the  Dean  stated, 
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’’Hebrew  Teachers  College  is  pleased  to  initiate  a  program  of  teacher  preparation 
in  Hebrew  Braille,  probably  the  first  to  be  undertaken  by  an  institution  of 
Higher  Hebrew  learning  in  the  Country.”  Once  again  BAB  had  pioneered  in  a  new 
field . 

The  Fannie  L  Rosenbaum  Remembrance  Fund  was  proving  to  be  a  lucrative 
means  of  fund  raising,  and  BAB’s  Contribution  Boxes  appeared  in  all  the 
neighborhood  shops.  These  boxes  were  the  agency’s  silent  appeal  to  the 
community,  and  the  community  responded  generously.  The  financial  picture  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  ingenuity  of  three  board  members  who  engaged  in 
individual  projects,  the  funds  so  realized  to  be  used  for  scholarships,  Center 
furniture,  kitchen  and  office  equipment,  vacations  for  the  blind,  and 
contributions  to  research  in  the  prevention  and  causes  of  blindness.  In  1954, 
one  of  these  projects  supplied  the  funds  to  equip  a  room  in  the  Research 
Laboratory  at  the  Retina  Foundation  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary. 

The  following  year  further  funds  were  contributed  for  the  equipment  necessary 
to  establish  a  low-vision  clinic  at  MEEI .  Bronze  plaques  in  each  of  these 
rooms  designate  "BOSTON  AID  TO  THE  BLIND,  INC.,  JEWISH  GUILD”  as  the  donor. 

It  is  said  that  the  person  who  never  makes  a  mistake  is  a  person  who  never 
does  anything.  The  same  can  be  said  of  an  organization.  And  for  some  time 
BAB  had  been  aware  that  the  Center  activities  had  accelerated  with  such  breath¬ 
less  speed,  errors  of  both  ommission  and  commission  were  occurring.  Perceptive 
enough  to  realize  that  a  complete  reappraisal  of  the  program  was  indicated, 
frank  enough  to  admit  it,  and  wise  enough  to  know  where  professional  counselling 
could  be  obtained*  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB)  was  contacted, 
and  they  agreed  to  send  a  survey  team  to  Boston.  For  several  months  this  team 
was  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Center,  viewing  all  activities  with  an 
impartial  but  analytical  eye.  They  agreed  that  as  a  Social  Service  Agency,  BAB 
was  giving  one  of  the  most  needed  services  to  groups  of  visually  handicapped 
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but  advised  discontinuing  some  activities  in  order  that  others  of  greater 
importance  could  be  concentrated  on;  that  scholarships  for  college,  music, 
camps  be  retained;  that  the  religious  program  at  Perkins  be  continued;  that  the 
craft  sales  program  be  stressed;  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  agency's 
Group  Work  Service  through  the  Recreational  and  Educational  Program  and,  most 
important,  that  all  programs  be  slanted  toward  helping  the  blind  develop  their 
own  capabilities. 

I960  -  and  the  year  marked  a  giant  step  forward.  A  professional  Executive 
Director,  professional  group  leaders  and  teachers  were  engaged,  and  with  the 
change  in  policy  and  direction  the  agency  embarked  upon  a  challenging  period. 

One  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  the  world  is  made  for  the  sighted. 
There  is  no  magic  compensation  for  the  loss  of  vision,  no  sugar-coated  synonym 
for  the  word  "blind."  Much  is  heard  about  teaching  the  public  to  have  faith 
in  the  blind.  It  is  equally  important  to  teach  the  same  lesson  to  the  blind. 
Once  the  disability  is  accepted,  if  the  blind  can  be  convinced  of  their  own 
worth,  then  it  must  follow  that  the  public  will  eventually  absorb  the  same  fact. 

Since  the  main  purpose  in  rehabilitation,  whether  it  be  social  or  physical, 
is  to  develop  all  potential  possibilities  rather  than  be  protective,  a  Center 
Fellowship  Club  was  formed,  membership  open  to  the  blind,  with  all  details  to 
be  handled  by  them,  the  Center  Staff  to  be  called  on  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  After  their  first  tentative  steps,  this  Club  quickly  found  firm  * 
footing.  They  elected  their  own  officers,  conducted  meetings  according  to 
parliamentary  procedure,  planned  programs  with  outstanding  speakers  on  topics 
ranging  from  politics  to  juvenile  delinquency,  from  current  events  to 
legislation  concerning  the  blind.  To  add  to  their  independence,  membership 
dues  enabled  them  to  open  their  own  bank  account.  Personalities  emerged, 
hidden  talents  were  discovered,  latent  qualities  of  leadership  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop.  A  striking  illustration  was  the  young  man  who,  when 
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he  first  came  to  the  Center,  was  so  completely  withdrawn  and  painfully  shy  it 
was  an  effort  for  him  to  speak.  To  everyone’s  delighted  surprise  he  became 
one  of  the  most  articulate  members  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  writing 
the  "Constitution"  for  the  Fellowship  Club.  His  enthusiasm  was  contagious 
and  was  reflected  in  the  ambitious  plans  formulated  for  the  future.  Suddenly 
they  all  seemed  to  stand  taller,  walk  with  confidence,  speak  with  assurance. 
BAB’s  Group  Work  Service  was  paying  a  handsome  return. 

1962  -  and  BAB  prepared  to  celebrate  its  Golden  Anniversry,  a  milestone 
that  received  recognition  in  the  form  of  a  LUNCHEON  and  PROGRAM  BOOK  honoring 
the  occasion,  the  first  fund-raising  function  in  the  organization's  history. 
Without  any  discernible  pause  BAB  commenced  its  second  half-century  of  service 
to  the  visually  handicapped. 

The  Center  was  approved  as  an  agency  for  field  work  training  for  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Work  and  provided  a  tuition  fellowship  for  a 
graduate  student  in  this  field.  The  Center  Fellowship  Club  broadened  its  . 
horizons.  In  1964  forty-one  blind  members,  each  responsible  for  their  expenses, 
made  a  bus  trip  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  The  nine  sighted  volunteers  who 
accompanied  them,  the  preliminary  arrangements  by  the  Center  Staff  as  to 
transportation  and  hotel  accomodations,  plus  the  cooperation  of  the  Fair 
Officials,  were  responsible  for  a  highly  successful  undertaking.  The  week-end 
trip  proved  such  an  adventure,  it  was  repeated  in  1965.  A  bus  trip  to 
Washington  followed  in  1966  and  one  to  Montreal,  to  Expo,  in  1967.  The  1968 
trip  v; as  to  Williamsburg ,  Va.  by  jet.  Since  most  of  the  blind  had  never 
ventured  beyond  their  own  communities,  these  occasions  were  planned  with 
enthusiasm. 

1967  &  1968  -  and  in  streamlining  the  structure  of  the  agency,  BAB's 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Men's  Council  were  combined  into  a  Governing  Board 
under  one  President,  with  an  Executive  Committee  as  the  policy-determining 
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body  and  a  Board  of  Directors  from  which  Committees  and  Chairmen  were  to  be 
selected.  The  change  in  structure  necessitated  a  major  revision  of  the  By-Laws 
and  a  broader  concept  in  operation.  Plans  that  had  been  put  aside  before 
reaching  the  blue-print  stage  were  to  be  re-examined.  Ideas  that  had  lain 
dormant  were  to  receive  renewed  attention.  The  Group  Work  Program  was  to  add 
new  dimensions.  BAB  was  entering  a  new  phase  in  its  history. 

This  has  been  the  story  of  a  unique  organization,  covering  a  56-yr.  period. 
A  story  wherein  the  heroes  and  heroines,  though  blind.,  are  the  central  figures 
and  on  stage  at  all  times;  where  the  supporting  cast  is  composed  of  a 
Governing  Board  of  Directors,  a  Professional  Staff,  and  a  corps  of  enthusiastic 
volunteers.  In  the  wings,  ready  to  respond  to  any  call,  are  the  hundreds  of 
life  and  annual  members,  contributors  and  well-wishers,  without  whose  financial 
aid  BAB  could  not  exist.  One  cannot  write  "THE  END"  to  such  a  story.  For  an 
organization  that  keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  constantly  aware  of  new  concepts 
in  work  with  the  blind,  accepting  new  ideas  and  putting  them  into  practice, 
there  can  be  no  ending.  And  for  the  blind  person  who  comes  to  the  CENTER  for 
the  first  time,  senses  the  warmth  and  friendliness,  is  invited  to  participate 
in  the  many  programs  that  are  available,  for  such  a  person  it  is  truly  an 
exciting  beginning. 
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The  Original  Six; 

Mrs.  Louis  L.  Rosenbaum,  Founder  Mrs.  Isaac  Mannis 

Miss  Jessie  Goldsmith  Miss  Anna  Pelonsky 

Mrs.  Bernard  Kopf  Mrs.  Louis  Ziegel 


PRESIDENTS  OF  BOSTON  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 


*  1912— -1920  Mrs. 

*  1920 - 1925  Mrs. 

1925—1933  Mrs. 

*  1933—1936  Mrs. 

*  1936—1939  Miss 

*  1939— -1943  Mrs. 

1943- -- 1944  Mrs. 

1944- .- 1948  Mrs. 

1948 - 1949  Mrs. 

1949—  -1951  Mrs. 
1951—1953  Mrs. 
1953—1955  Mrs. 

1955 - 1957  Mrs. 

1957 - 1959  Mrs. 

1959—1961  Mrs. 
1961 — 1963  Mrs. 
1963-- -1965  Mrs. 
1965--- 1967  Mrs. 
1967 -  Mrs. 


Louis  L.  Rosenbaum 
Bernard  Kopf 
Robert  P.  Naumberg 
Fred  Hochberger 
Jessie  Goldsmith 
Chester  F.  Finberg 
Harry  I .  Mackin 
Edward  M.  Dang el 
Archie  L.  Markson 
James  M.  Berenson 
H.  Lawrence  Greenburg 
Herman  L.  Bush 
Charles  L.  Wolf 
Edward  R.  Masters 
Abraham  Pollen 
Manuel  M.  Pure 
Charles  G.  Waxman 
David  Knopping 
Robert  T.  Abrams 


PRESIDENTS  OF  MEN'S  COUNCIL 

1949 - 1959  Mr.  Benjamin  Simons 

1959 - 1961  Mr.  Joseph  Burack 

1961 - 1963  Mr.  Harry  P.  Goldstein 

1963 - 1965  Mr.  Louis  Alpert 

1965 - 1967  Mr.  Barney  Victor 


*  deceased 
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